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_ Purpose and scope of agency 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of AAIAN will be held during the week of July 24 in 
New Haven. This period coincides with the Eleventh Annual Refresher 
Course of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. It was the opinion of the 
officers supported by a scattered vote from the membership that a larger 
attendance can be anticipated if the meeting is held in New Haven in July 


rather than in Miami Beach in October. There will also be an opportunity 


to attract new members from the Alumni Group. 


_ The tentative program is: 


Monday, July 25th, 4:30 p.m. + Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Tuesday, July 26th, 4:30 p.m. - Business Meeting 


det oui July 26th, 7:30 p.m. - General Meeting - Speaker to be 
announced 


Detach and send to: Professor John L. Miller, 206 Extension Building 
pereeny of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION ABOUT 


ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS: 


Individual 
Name 
Address 
‘Present position. 
Education Degree(s) 
Present responsibility or interest in instruction sour alcohol and 
narcotics: 
Initiation fee ($1.00) paid 
| DATE 

Membership fee ($2.00) paid a 

DATE 


Agency or Organization 


Name 
Address 
Name of executive officer 


DATE 


Initiation fee ($5.00) paid 


DATE 


Membership fee ($20.00) paid 
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AN ,EXPERIENCE IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
WITH RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ROY E. JOYCE 


Editor’s Note. Mr. Joyce is a Professor of Education at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo. Following bis attendance at the Yale Summer School 
of Alcobol Studies in July, 1954, be taught an extension class in Heulth 
Education. 


A course in Health Education for rural and elementary school teachers 
seemed tobe an ideal place toinject some instruction in alcohol education. 
Twenty-two women and one man composed the class, which was conducted 
at the undergraduate level. Teaching experience of group members ranged 
from five to35 years; the average age was 42. The course was concentrated 
into three weeks of daily meetings. 

The general objectives ef the course were to increase the teachers’ 
appreciation of the importance of a strong school health program, to help 
them discover and understand the health needs of the children and the 
‘community, to acquaint them with new sources of references and teaching 
aids, and to assist them in improving their own health education programs. 
Strong emphasis was placed on the value of the problem-solving approach, 
and this was the method often followed in conducting the class. : 


Planning the Alcohol Unit 


The main objective was to encourage the teachers to think through 
some of the reasons why they hold the views they do about drinking—to be 
more objective and less emotional about the subject. Certainly this is a 
primary step if we are to expect them to teach effectively in their class- 
rooms. 

Considerable thought was given as to how to introduce the subject of 
alcohol. Since the course was not one in which health information was 
stressed, it seemed best to consider methods of instruction, that is, the 
ways to teach about alcohol and related topics. However, it was finally 
decided to await the start of the course and then attempt to guide the 
discussion toward the problems associated with alcohol, or, better yet, 
hope there would be a natural opening where such a discussion would 
easily fit in. 

Reference material was gathered from sevesal sources and taken to the 
class. The Yale Summer School provided a supply to start with, and this a «. 
. was enlarged by several books from the college library. Also representative | 
literature published by the National Committee on Alcoholism and by 
Alcoholics Anonymous wes placed on display. The day after the topic was 
introduced the teachers brought in copies of many varieties of temperance 
literature. 

Most of the health textbooks bein= used in the course—on college, 
high school, and elementary levels—com ined some reference to alcohol. 
There was a large amount of reference material, mostly scientific and 
accurate, but enough of the poorer material to provide comparative 


evaluations. 


| 


Introduction of the Unit 


Before the course was half over, it was evident that a discussion on 
alcohol would fit in easily. 

One group of teachers, which was considadiad the health neal of 
children, had stated in its report that many of these needs were related to 
drinking problems in the home. Another committee, reporting on health 
areas in which teachers needed more knowledge, listed alcohol and nar- 
cotics. Drinking drivers had also been mentioned when traffic hazards to 
the school child were discussed. 

. Recalling the above and mentioning the Michigan legal requirement for 
alcohol instruction was all that was needed in the way of preparation. 
There seemed to be real — of the topic. 


Opinion Survey 


A brief opinion, survey was prepared. Although the majority of the items 

were concerned with attitudes and knowledge of alcohol, other controversial 
questions were inserted, partly with the idea of checking the a 
_ of the teachers’ liberalism or conservatism. 
From this survey it was found that of 23 class members, two sted 
: regularly and only one drank alcoholic beverages. Moreover, eight felt 
that using alcohol was morally wrong. Many of the items on the survey 
sheets served as points of discussion later. : 

The class members were asked to list questions, which they would like 
to have covered in the discussion. These were — on the board and 
classified into the following groups: | 


Nature of alcohol and alcoholic 
2. Effects of alcohol 
3. Alcoholism 
4. Alcohol education 


Nature and Effects of Alcohol 


Preliminary discussion indicated that there was inadequate knowledge 
about the different types of beverages and their manufacture, the kind of 
substance alcohol is, and what happens to it when taken into the body. 

At this point the film “Alcohol and the Human Body” was shown, 
followed by a period of questions and answers. Some time was spent on 
alcohol as a food. It was suggested that in classroom teaching of nutrition, 
the teacher could show how inadequate alcohol is in this respect. 

_ - The difference between a stimulant and a depressant was shown, and — 
the fact that alcohol belongs to the latter classification was demonstrated. 
When the question arose as to whether or not alcohol directly damages 
tissues, a problem was worked out on the board to show the low con- 
centration in the blood after a half pint of wiskey is diluted in the body 
fluids. 


| | 


The ‘Nature of Alcoholiom 


In considering alcoholism, several cases of excessive drinking were 
described by the members of the class. It was decided that these were 
not all alike. The question was raised as to the detection of potential 
alcoholics, and this directed attention to reading about the stages leading 
up to chronic alcoholism. Since reference material was available, it was 
possible to find certain answers immediately. Everyone had an opportunity 
to look: at the alcoholism issue of the July-August 1954, WHO Newsletter. 

While the idea that alcoholism is a sickness was not accepted by every- 


' one in the class, most did realize that individuals thus addicted were 


rather helpless and that communities must spend money and effort for 


programs of rehabilitation. 
The film “Alcoholism” was shown and was helpful in summing up this 
particular unit. 


Alcohol Education 


The limitation of time made it impossible to consider all aspects of 
alcohol education. Since many of these teachers are teaching very young 
children, they will not be presenting much direct factual information. They 
were reminded at this point, however, of one of the principles of a good 
school health program, which had been discussed previously in the course. 
This idea is that much learning goes on indirectly and that the atmosphere . 
of the classroom and personality of the teacher are most important in 
determining whether we develop well-adjusted children or insecure, 
frustrated ones who later may solve their problems with alcohol. 

Two items on the opinion survey which was given to the class con- 
cerned what the teacher should teach—abstinence or moderation. The class 
members were divided in their opinions. The instructor suggested that 


they,should have disagreed with both statements and that a teacher should 


not teach either abstinence or moderation: her: job is to give facts as 
objectively as she can. Not all of them, of course, accepted this principle 
at the time, but there was evidence later that it had made some impression. 

The problem-solving approach had been introduced early in the course 
as a technique for health instruction. Its value lies not only in getting 
correct answers but in its way of getting those answers. The manner of 
solving the problem is more important than the solution itself. Was this a 
good procedure to follow in studying about alcohol? Would there be danger 
in not getting the “right” answers? Would authoritative reference material 
be available? What is “authoritative” reference material? Should material 
other than scientifically proven data be used? What if the children con- 
cluded that drinking was OK? These were some of the questions which 
were discussed. Frankly, the instructor was confused at times, himself. 

At the end of the discussion on alcohol, the teachers were asked to. 
hand in some statements or contepts which they then held regarding the 
teaching of alcohol. Although a few did not follow these directions and 
instead listed their own beliefs about alcohol, itself, there were enough 
good statements from the group to satisfy the instructor that some, at 
least, would teach the subject well. A few of the statements (indicating 
good thinking) follow: 


" 


ey ( “Respect the child’s attitude or point of view toward alcohol.” 

“Bring alcoholism out of the family closet and recognize it for what it - 
is—a disease.” 

“Try to keep personal opinions out of the dineumelens:* 


“In teaching about alcohol, consider the environment from which 
children come.” 


“Alcohol education should be considered an integral part of total 
education, not an extracurricular activity.” 


“It is the responsibility of the teacher to help aa and girls achieve . 
emotional stability, thus helping to avoid alcohol as an escape.” 


On the other hand, there were a few who thought we must teach as follows: 


“Alcohol is a poison; therefore, bottles and cans containing it should 
display a cross bones and skull on their labels.” 


“The liquor manufacturer is greedy, cares not for lives and pe of 3 
others, or his country.” 3 


“Alcohol is polluted.” 


Evaluation and Summary 


To introduce a condensed unit on alcohol into ahealth education course | Foe 

already condensed into a three-week* period is not a desirable educational ie 

.- Situation. Nevertheless, the experiment was worthwhile, not only because 

'. of the instructor’s personal gain but because of the interest engendered 
among the teachers attending the class. There is real interest in the 
problems of drinking and alcoholism, because these problems touch all 
or of us rather closely. The teacher, particularly, sees the results of excessive 
drinking in the home as it affects the health and personality of the child. 
Although the typical teacher may be biased in her own attitude toward 
drinking, she nevertheless is receptive to any good educational material 

- which will-kelp her understand and teach more effectively in this trouble- 

"some area. 

At least a third of the teachers in'the class commented that the time 
spent discussing alcohol’ was the most helpful part of the course. They 
were glad to get acquainted with the literature that was on display and 
to learn more facts about the effects of alcohol and about the nature of 
alcoholism. There was an even greater value in introducing the topic, 

- namely, that some of the teachers were reminded that the opinions and 
attitudes they hold should be substantiated by scientific facts, and that | 
the problems associated with alcohol are complex and sad and are not 
solved easily. NY 
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A STUDY OF ATTITUDES OF ADMINISTRA TORS 


OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS TOWARD 
INSTRUCTION ABOUT ALCOHOL 


HOWARD G. RICHARDSON 


Editor’s Note. During the 1954 Yale Summer School, Howard J. Richardson, 
Director of Physical Education, Health and Education, of the Maine Depart- 
ment of Education made a survey of the opinions of principals of secondary ' 


schools and academies in his state concerning current practices and needs — 


in alcohol education. In several areas of the country, studies are being 
conducted to discover attitudes of bigh school students ‘toward drinking. 
Mr. Richardson felt information about the attitudes of administrators was 
needed. 


The data which are summarized in the following tables may bave special - 


significance because a high proportion of the communities represented are 
rural in character with populations under 10,000. In all, 144 of 239 question- 
naires were returned—a response of 60 per cent. 


~ 


The following conclusions are based upon the information obtained from 
this investigation: 


1. Alcohol may be a sii isin (although not serious at this time) among a 
percentage of high school students. 


2. Many adults. are concerned about the problem of drinking among high 
school students in our Maine communities. — ae 


3. High school students drink primarily in automobiles. 


4. Data obtained are inconsistent regarding the meeting of the ‘cite’ of 
students in secondary schools. 


5. Alcohol instruction should be integrated within our present curriculum 
offering. 


6. Increased reading materials, visual aids, and assembly programs for | 


high school students, in addition to educational adult programs, are 
channels for developing a better understanding of the problem. 


Recommendations: | 


The cooperative development, by the agencies vitally concerned with the 
problem, of a continuing program of oe education for both students and 
adults. 


Enlistment of the cooperation of schools and colleges in carrying out this 
program through the addition of special units in existing courses. 


Provision of supplementary teaching materials to teachers in the. area of 
alcohol education. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program is conducting 
intensive courses this summer in five of the principal teacher-training 
colleges in the state. Courses will be held at: | 

East Carolina College 
Greenville 


June 7-17 


North Carolina Col lege 
Durham 


June 13-24 
Agricultural & Technical College 

Greensboro 

June 20- July 1 3 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 

Fayetteville 

June 27-July.8 
Appalachian State College 

At each of the colleges, the cotrses will carry three quarter hours 
credit. Registration and tuition fees are the same as for all other short 
summer courses. Staff for each of the colleges will be largely drawn from 
the North Carolina state alcoholism program. 


| 
| 
“| 
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‘toe L. Miller 
Chairman, Department of Economics and Sociology 


AAIAN OFFICERS 
Ww. K. Ferrier 


Education Director, Alcohol Committee 
State of Oregon 


John 


Supervisor of Alcohol Education. State of Vermont 


University of Wisconsin Extension Division 


Raymond G. MeCarthy | 


ssociate Peiebaos of Health Education 
Yale University 


Executive Board 


‘Olga T. Milich, Supervisor of Health Education - 
New York State Department of Education 


Ralph W. Daniel, Executive Director 
Michigan State Board of Alcoholism _ 


Knight B. Kerr, High School se tah Teacher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


James P. Floyd,. Temperance Education Supervisor 


Alabama State Department of Education 


Bergen Birdsall, Director of Education 
_ California Temperance Federation 


President 


Vice-President 


Secretary-T reasurer 


Executive Secretary 
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